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In 1689 a girls' school in Chelsea hosted one of the most important events in British musical 
history. It was an opera. The music was composed by Henry Purcell, who battles it out 
with Benjamin Britten for the title of Best British Composer. The author of the words was 
Nahum Tate, a future Poet Laureate and the man we have to thank for the immortal lines 

While shepherds watch'd their flocks by night, All seated on the ground, 

The Angel of the Lord, etc. 


as well as a very popular version of Shakespeare's King Leorwhich had a happy ending(l). 

Tate and Purcell chose a Virgilian theme for their opera. It was called Dido and Aeneas, and it 
tells basically the same story as Book Four of th eAeneid: Aeneas comes to Carthage after the fall 
of Troy; he and Dido fall in love and have a brief affair; Aeneas leaves herand sails off to found 
Rome; Dido kills herself. But within this broad outline Tate and Purcell made some small but 
crucial alterations which gave the story a whole new spin. 

Aeneas the wimp 

In the Aeneid the story of Dido and Aeneas is a struggle between love and duty. Aeneas must 
leave Dido, no matter how much pain it gives him, in order to fulfil his destiny of founding Rome. 
We are meant to approve of his decision to leave (whether in fact these days we do or not). In 
leaving Dido and Carthage Aeneas is getting his priorities right: Rome first, personal happiness 
afterwards. What brings Aeneas to his senses, in Virgil's version, is a visit from the god 
Mercury, despatched by Jupiter to remind him of his overriding duty and destiny to found Rome. 
This is the crucial moment in the story, but in the Tate-Purcell version it is very different 
indeed. It isn't Mercury, sent by Jupiter, who orders Aeneas to leave Carthage but an elf in 
the shape of Mercury sent by a wicked sorceress with a grudge against Dido. In the Aeneid 
Aeneas' departure from Carthage displays heroic tenacity, his readiness to suffer for the sake 
of others. But there's nothing very heroic or dutiful about the Tate-Purcell Aeneas: he's just 
been duped. And in general Tate and Purcell's Aeneas is a decidedly unheroic figure. At the 
beginning of his relationship with Dido, for example, she reminds him that what he is doing 
is contrary to the commands of Fate. Aeneas' reply is very unVirgilian: 

Aeneas has no fate but you. Let Dido smile and I'll defy The feeble stroke of destiny. 

Even after Mercury's warning, while Virgil's Aeneas is stead- fast and decisive, Tate and Purcell's 
continues to waver, unsure whether to obey the god's command and leave, or stay on. 
Eventually he does leave, but it's Dido who makes him, proudly declaring that she wouldn't have 
him back even if he did stay: 

DIDO For 'tis enough, whate'er you now decree, That you had once the thought of leaving me. 

AEN. Let Jove say what he will. I'll stay. 

DIDO Away! Away! [Exit Aeneas] 


So Aeneas isn't much of a hero in Dido and Aeneas. In fact Dido is far more dynamic and heroic 
than Aeneas is; and we can think of more than one reason why this might be the case. With a 



charismatic woman and a spineless man it might make a much better story to perform at a girls' 
school, for example. But there's a bit more than that going on here, and to appreciate why, we 
need to look at the political situation at the time of this performance in 1689. 

Political context 

This performance of Dido and Aeneas took place in the immediate aftermath of the so-called 
Glorious Revolution of 1688. This revolution was an important step towards a constitutional 
monarchy and a parliamentary system of government in Britain. The effect of the revolution was 
to depose King James II, who was a Catholic, and replace him with his daughter Mary and her 
husband William of Orange, who were both Protestants. James II was suspected of trying to 
reconvert Great Britain to 'Popery' or Catholicism, and to make himself an 'absolute' ruler 
who could govern the country without any reference to the view of parliament. There were 
some grounds for these suspicions, but they were exacerbated by intense paranoia about the 
current king of France, Louis XIV. Louis was an absolute monarch and a militant Catholic and very 
powerful, and many saw James's actions as part of a grand French plan to dominate (a Catholic) 
Europe. At any rate, fear of what James might have had in mind led a group of powerful British 
statesmen to invite William of Orange to take over, and in November 1688 he invaded. James 
fled to France and then attempted to reconquer Ireland. At the battle of the Boyne and the battle 
of Aughrim the Protestant William defeated the Catholic James and sowed the seeds of a conflict 
in Ireland which continues to this day. 

Lady Dorothy's Warning 

So Dido and Aeneas is being performed at a time of great tension and upheaval in Britain, and 
there are references in the opera to these contemporary events. It ended with an epilogue 
spoken by a pupil at the school named Lady Dorothy Burke. We know quite a lot about Lady 
Dorothy: she came from a very important aristocratic family in Ireland, and she was right in the 
thick of contemporary events. Her father, the Catholic Earl of Clanricarde, commanded a 
regiment on James's side against William in the fighting in Ireland. Her brother was killed 
fighting for James at the battle of Augbrim. Lady Dorothy herself had refused to support 
James and remained a Protestant. Her father disowned her, but Queen Mary rewarded her with 
an allowance of £100 a year (for the time a great deal of money). So Lady Dorothy was not just 
any old schoolgirl: in fact she was a heroine of the Glorious Revolution. And the fact that she, 
rather than anyone else, was chosen to deliver the epilogue of the opera is reason to think that 
Dido and Aeneas wasn't just any old school concert: it had a political dimension. 

The epilogue which Lady Dorothy delivered continued the assault on Aeneas' reputation. I nit 
she warns her schoolmates against men, 'those grand deceivers', whose only aim is to 
seduce girls like themselves; and she implies that this was all Aeneas was after with Dido. She 
goes on to contrast the morality of Protestant girls with the immorality of Catholics: 

Rome may allow strange tricks to please her sons. 

But we are Protestants and English nuns; 

Like nimble fawns, and birds that bless the spring 
Unscarr'd by turning times we dance and sing. 


What this epilogue does (amongst other things) is make Aeneas out to be nothing better than a 
sleazy seducer, of a kind sensible (=Protestant) young ladies would do well to avoid. Aeneas acts 
like a typical Catholic (on the prejudiced view of the time), and we should bear in mind that 



'Rome' here, the centre of Catholicism and the source of all this immoral behaviour, was also 
the place Aeneas left Dido to found. 


King James as Aeneas 

But why did Tate and Purcell change the plot of Dido and Aeneas so dramatically? Well, here is a 
suggestion. The way they adapted the myth perhaps makes more sense when we realise that 
kings like James II (or Louis XIV) were very fond of comparing themselves to Aeneas. When Virgil 
wrote th eAeneid part of his intention was to honour Augustus, whom the character of Aeneas is 
in many ways designed to reflect. Aeneas was pious, dutiful, courageous, beloved of Jupiter, 
smiled on by Destiny, and in general ideally suited to be a ruler, and Virgil wanted his Roman 
readership to think the same of Augustus, their new leader. Kings like James or Louis made 
similar use of the figure of Aeneas. Comparing themselves to Aeneas was a common way of 
expressing their right to authority, their possession of the qualities necessary to make a good king. 
LikeAeneas, they claimed, they had piety, courage, and a selfless devotion to duty. Consequently 
poetry and art constantly compared James and his predecessors to Aeneas. Just to give one 
example: in 1687, just a year before the revolution, Nahum Tate wrote a poem in honour of 
James II. (We shouldn't be surprised by this. Tate knew which side his bread was buttered: he was 
quite prepared to praise James II before the revolution and William and Mary after it.) In this 
poem Tate calls James 'Caesar' and compares him to Aeneas. In fact in an expert piece of 
flattery he goes one better, suggesting that although Virgil intended Aeneas to resemble 
Augustus, Aeneas actually resembled James II much more closely: 

You are what Virgil feign'd his prince to be. 

Your valor such, and such your piety. 

So under these circumstances it's not hard to understand that after the Glorious Revolution, 
when James had been deposed, Aeneas was a rather suspicious figure. He was closely 
associated with the old, distrusted King James II. And we can see why Tate and Purcell might have 
done what they did with the story of Dido and Aeneas. By making Aeneas the object of scorn 
Tate and Purcell were attacking James. But what we also find at this time is a lot of discussion 
in intellectual circles about women and whether they were capable of governing Britain, a 
debate obviously provoked by the possibility that Mary might become queen, as in fact she did. 
Many men considered women inadequate to the task, but others disagreed. Nathaniel Crouch, 
for example, published a book in 1688 entitled Female Excellency, or, the Ladles Glory which 
described the achievements of nine great women of the past, apparently in order to prove that 
Mary was up to the job. Perhaps in Dido and Aeneas Purcell and Tate are also weighing in on 
Mary's side. In both Dido and Mary we have noble women who are contrasted with second- 
rate men: Aeneas and James. And let's not forget the virtuous Protestant Lady Dorothy Burke 
and her no-good Catholic father. 


William's Roman nose 

This isn't the end of Aeneas, though. William and Mary ruled as joint monarchs forsix years. 

But in December 1694 Mary died of smallpox, leaving William to rule on his own as William III. 
And in many ways things were pretty much as they had been before 1688. The Glorious 
Revolution hadn't really made a big difference: itwas a very half-hearted revolution. Britain was 
still a monarchy; and King William needed to assert his authority just as much as King James had. 

In other words, William wanted to be called Aeneas as well. And William got what he 
wanted, though perhaps not quite in the way he intended. In 1697 John Dryden, the greatest 
poet of his day, published his translation of the works of Virgil. Thistranslation was the result of an 



unlikely collaboration between Dryden and a successful publisher, Jacob Tonson, who had 
made his fortune publishing John Milton's Paradise Lost. Tonson was an enthusiastic 
supporter of the Glorious Revolution, a 'Williamite', Dryden's political convictions could hardly 
have been more different. He was a 'Jacobite', a supporter of James's claim to the throne, and 
a committed Catholic. The stage was set for a struggle. 

Tonson knew his business: he made sure that The Works of Virgil: containing his Pastorals, Georgies 
and Aenis. Translated into English Verse by Mr Dryden was a splendid book. He illustrated it with fine 
Dutch engravings which had first been used in a translation of Virgil by John Ogilby in 1654. Being a 
Williamite Tonson felt that such a special book should be dedicated to the king, as a mark of respect. 
But Dryden stuck to his principles and refused, dedicating his translation not to William but to the 
Maruess of Normanby, who seems to have shared Dryden's low opinion of the king. The Dutch 
engravings, though, were out of Dryden's control, and there at least Tonson got his way. William was 
renowned for his large, beaked nose: he was known to his enemies as 'hook-nosed Billy'. Compare 
the Dutch engravings in Ogilby's translation of 1654 and Dryden's of 1697 and at first sight they look 
identical. But look more closely at Aeneas and you'll notice that Tonson has replaced Aeneas' 
original nose with William's. Perhaps it was an appropriate solution. There wasn't much heroic about 
William III, any more than there was about James II, but at least William had a Roman nose. 


Llewelyn Morgan teaches at University College, Dublin. His nose is broken and leans to the right but 
has a certain nobility. 



